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New  York  Hospital  School  of  Nursing 

GRADUATING  EXERCISES,  CLASS  OF  1928 

The  Fifty-first  Anniversary  Graduation  Exercises  were  held  in  the 
Administration  Building  on  Wednesday  evening,  March  7,  1928. 

The  President,  Mr.  Edward  W.  Sheldon,  presided. 

The  Exercises  were  opened  with  a  prayer  offered  by  the  Reverend 
Clarence  H.  Horner,  Assistant  Rector  of  Grace  Church. 

The  President  then  introduced  Walter  L.  Niles,  M.  D.,  Dean  of 
Cornell  University  Medical  College,  New  York,  who  delivered  the  following 
address: 

Mr.  President,  Miss  Jordan,  Members  of  the  Graduating  Class  of  the  Training 
School  for  Nurses,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — ■ 

I  esteem  it  a  great  privilege  to  have  this  opportunity  to  address  the 
graduating  nurses  and  to  congratulate  them  upon  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  their  period  of  preparation  for  the  practice  of  a  noble  profession. 
As  with  physicians,  a  nurse  must  not  cease  to  study  when  she  graduates, 
but  she  must  be  a  student  all  of  her  life  if  she  will  render  the  highest  service 
to  humanity  and  achieve  satisfaction  for  herself. 

You  nurses  have  every  right  to  be  proud  of  your  profession.  Al- 
though it  has  become  organized  as  a  vocation  only  in  comparatively  recent 
times,  it  is  doubtless  actually  older  than  the  medical  profession;  indeed  it 
probably  dates  back  to  the  birth  of  the  first  child.  To  nurse  the  sick  and 
suffering  has  always  represented  the  highest  attribute  of  mercy.  To 
nurse  means  so  much  more  than  simply  caring  for  physical  needs;  the  needs 
of  the  spirit  are  more  serious  and  most  difficult  to  relieve. 
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The  strides  which  your  young  but  virile  profession  have  made  are 
remarkable.  I  like  to  recall  that  the  first  nurse  training  school  in  this 
country  was  started  at  my  own  hospital,  Bellevue,  in  1873.  To  illustrate 
the  rapid  changes  which  have  occurred  in  nursing  service,  I  am  informed 
that  female  nurses  were  not  permitted  in  the  male  wards  until  about  1890, 
and  it  was  only  during  my  interneship  that  female  nurses  were  finally 
placed  in  charge  of  the  orderlies  in  the  male  wards. 

In  1857,  the  servant  nurses  in  the  larger  London  hospitals  were  referred 
to  in  the  Times  as  follows: 

"Lectured  by  Committees,  preached  at  by  chaplains,  scowled  on  by 
treasurers  and  stewards,  scolded  by  matrons,  sworn  at  by  surgeons,  bullied 
by  dressers,  grumbled  at  and  abused  by  patients,  insulted  if  old  and  ill- 
favored,  talked  flippantly  to  if  middle-aged  and  good-humoured,  tempted 
and  seduced  if  young  and  well-looking — they  are  what  any  woman  might 
be  under  the  same  circumstances." 

To-day  we  turn  to  nurses  to  fill  an  increasing  variety  of  responsible 
positions  both  within  and  outside  of  the  hospitals.  I  should  like  to  say 
that  the  medical  profession  has  been  responsible  for  the  high  position  which 
your  profession  has  attained,  but  the  fact  is  that  it  has  been  effected 
chiefly  by  your  own  leaders,  a  number  of  whom  received  their  training 
in  this  school.  They  have  displayed  rare  executive  talent  and  have  labored 
with  a  zeal  that  recognizes  no  limits.  While  the  medical  profession  has 
usually,  though  not  always,  given  a  helping  hand,  we  have  too  often  been 
complaisant  and  ready  to  regard  nursing  as  subservient  to  medicine.  That 
day  has  passed.  Although  the  professions  must  always  be  closely  allied, 
it  is  now  clear  that  nursing  has  rightly  gained  independence  from  med- 
icine.   The  two  stand  side  by  side. 

It  has  come  to  be  generally  recognized  that  the  best  hospitals  are 
those  which  are  closely  associated  with  educational  institutions,  and  like- 
wise the  best  nurse  training  schools  are  associated  with  the  foremost  hos- 
pitals. 

The  New  York  Hospital  with  its  long  and  distinguished  tradition  of 
service  has  since  its  founding  been  ranked  with  the  leading  hospitals  in 
America.  The  Association  which  has  been  recently  effected  between  it 
and  Cornell  University  Medical  College  promises  to  mark  the  inception 
of  one  of  the  most  significant  developments  in  medicine  which  has  been 
accomplished  in  recent  times.  Through  it  both  institutions  will  be  able  to 
expand  their  fields  of  usefulness,  and  it  is  confidently  anticipated  that 
together  they  will  be  in  a  position  to  render  a  high  order  of  service  through 
care  of  the  sick,  research  in  the  problems  of  disease  and  by  education  in 
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medicine.  It  goes  without  saying  that  these  aims  would  become  impos- 
sible of  accomplishment  without  the  aid  and  co  peration  of  trained  nurses. 
Your  school  will,  therefore,  be  called  upon  to  take  a  very  important  and 
responsible  place  in  the  development  of  the  new  institution.  I  may  tell 
you  that  at  the  present  time  plans  for  the  new  nursmg  school  are  receiving 
most  careful  consideration,  and  under  Miss  Jordan's  wise  direction,  you 
may  be  assured  that  it  will  represent  all  that  you  hope  for.  Hospitals  no 
longer  consider  the  training  of  the  nurses  as  merely  an  arrangement  whereby 
the  nursing  needs  of  the  hospital  can  be  supplied;  it  is  rather  regarded  as  i 
opportunity  to  train  women  for  an  honorable  and  miportant  profession. 
And  now  that  the  universities  are  concerned  with  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities and  necessities  of  the  hospitals,  it  is  a  logical  step  that  the  uni- 
versities should  become  concerned  with  and  participate  in  the  education  of 
nurses.  A  true  university  interests  itself  in  all  forms  of  higher  education, 
and  it  cannot,  if  it  would,  escape  the  responsibility  for  engaging  in  the 
education  of  nurses. 

It  is  evident  that  there  has  recently  been  a  tremendous  broadening 
of  the  field  of  nursing  service.  In  addition  to  the  care  of  sick  individuals, 
we  require  nurses  for  executive  positions  allied  to  medicine,  for  public 
health  and  preventive  medicine,  for  social  service  and  industrial  agencies. 
These  all  demand  special  training  exactly  as  do  the  specialties  of  medicine. 
Also,  as  in  medicine,  before  the  nurse  undertakes  to  meet  the  demands 
imposed  by  special  work,  she  must  acquire  a  broad  basis  of  undergraduate 
training  and  experience.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  all  nurses  should  be 
given  a  college  or  university  degree,  but  I  do  believe  that  those  who  by 
special  study,  subsequent  to  their  general  training,  prepare  themselves  for 
the  higher  types  of  nursing  service,  should  receive  academic  recognition. 
It  is  my  hope  that  a  plan  for  such  recognition  may  be  worked  out  in  the 
New  York  Hospital-Cornell  Medical  College  Association. 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a  need  which 
appeals  to  me  as  being  one  of  the  most  urgent  in  the  educational  field. 
For  many  years,  and  especially  during  the  past  decade,  there  has  been  a 
steadily  increasing  demand  for  advanced  education  and  professional 
training.  The  universities  and  colleges  have  been  overwhelmed  with 
applicants  for  admission  and  it  has  become  necessary  to  restrict  the 
numbers  admitted  and  to  exercise  selection  of  those  who  seem  to  be  the 
best  equipped  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  available.  Although 
the  educational  institutions  are  conducted  most  economicallv  and  the  cost 
of  the  education  is  comparatively  low,  there  are  few  instances  where  the 
student  pays  more  than  one-half  of  the  cost  of  his  education.    In  many 
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medical  schools  the  fee  for  tuition  represents  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
cost.  The  difference  between  the  cost  of  teaching  and  the  fees  received  is 
met  by  the  income  from  endowments  which  have  been  slowly  accumulated 
through  many  years,  for  it  has  always  been  a  principle  of  liberal  education 
tliat  it  must  be,  at  least  in  part,  supported  by  such  foundations.  In  recent 
years  the  cost  of  professional  training  has  rapidly  increased  and  this  has 
forced  adoption  of  the  same  principle  of  endowments  to  meet  the  deficit  in 
operation.  We  are  therefore  constantly  reminded  of  campaigns  for  the 
endowment  of  every  variety  of  educational  need — with  one  conspicious 
exception — the  profession  of  nursing.  While  many,  not  all,  hospitals  have 
given  good  practical  training  for  the  pupil  nurses,  very  few  have  been  able 
to  provide  an  adequate  educational  staff  and  to  allow  sufficient  time  for 
studying,  lectures  and  reading.  It  is  just  as  important  to  teach  funda- 
mental principles  to  nurses  as  it  is  to  doctors.  Most  hospitals  have,  how- 
ever, found  it  impossible  to  supply  the  funds  necessary  for  such  training. 
I  think  the  time  has  come  to  make  a  very  urgent  plea  for  the  adequate 
endowment  on  the  educational  side  of  the  training  schools  for  nurses. 
The  necessity  must  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public  and  when  it  is 
recognized  it  will  not  be  long  before  generous  donors  will  respond  to  this 
need.  I  know  of  no  plea  that  will  carry  a  stronger  appeal  than  the  need 
for  educating  nurses  in  the  science  of  the  profession  in  a  dignified,  academic 
atmosphere  and  surrounding.  I  should  like  to  see  the  needs  of  the  educa- 
tional side  of  nursing  presented  side  by  side  with  the  needs  of  medical 
education,  and  it  is  my  belief  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  that  will 
be  done.  The  prestige  of  your  profession  will  be  tremendously  increased 
by  so  doing. 

In  closing,  permit  me  to  suggest  that  if  you  have  not  already  done  so, 
you  spend  a  little  time  in  reading  about  the  history  of  nursing.  The 
"History  of  Nursing,"  by  Miss  Nutting  and  Miss  Dock,  will  introduce  the 
subject,  after  which  you  should  read  Miss  Florence  Nightingale's  "Notes 
on  Hospitals"  and  "Notes  on  Nursing,"  both  true  medical  classics.  The 
story  is  brief  but  full  of  inspiration.  It  will  give  you  an  even  higher  respect 
for  the  profession  and  for  the  remarkable  women  nurses  who  have  founded 
and  developed  one  of  the  most  idealistic  fields  of  human  endeavor.  "The 
lady  with  the  lamp"  means  more  to-day  than  ever  before  and  you  graduat- 
ing nurses  have  the  opportunity  to  elevate  the  ideal  to  a  still  higher  plane. 

For  a  benediction  1  should  like  to  read  Longfellow's  familiar  poem, 
"Santa  Filomena,"  which  was  inspired  by  the  work  of  Miss  Nightingale. 
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SANTA  FILOMENA 

Whene'er  a  noble  deed  is  wrought, 
Whene'er  is  spoken  a  noble  thought. 

Our  hearts  in  glad  surprise, 

To  higher  levels  rise. 

The  tidal  wave  of  deeper  souls 
Into  our  inmost  being  rolls, 

And  lifts  us  unawares 

Out  of  all  meaner  cares. 

Honor  to  those  whose  words  or  deeds 
Thus  help  us  in  our  daily  needs, 
And  by  their  overflow 
Raise  us  from  what  is  low! 

Thus  thought  I  as  by  night  I  read 
Of  the  great  army  of  the  dead, 
The  trenches  cold  and  damp. 
The  starved  and  frozen  camp, — ■ 

The  wounded  from  the  battle-plain 

In  dreary  hospitals  of  pain, 
The  cheerless  corridors 
The  cold  and  stony  floors. 

Lo!  in  that  house  of  misery, 

A  lady  with  a  lamp  I  see 

Pass  through  the  glimmering  gloom 
And  flit  from  room  to  room. 

And  slow,  as  in  a  dream  of  bliss. 
The  speechless  sufferer  turns  to  kiss 
Her  shadow  as  it  falls 
Upon  the  darkening  walls. 

As  if  a  door  in  heaven  should  be 
Opened  and  then  closed  suddenly 
The  vision  came  and  went 
The  light  shone  and  was  spent. 
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On  England's  annals,  through  the  long 
Hereafter  of  her  speech  and  song. 

That  light  its  rays  shall  cast 

From  portals  of  the  past. 

A  lady  with  a  lamp  shall  stand 
In  the  great  history  of  the  land. 

A  noble  type  of  good, 

Heroic  womanhood. 

Nor  even  shall  be  wanting  here 
The  palm,  the  lily  and  the  spear. 

The  symbols  that  of  yore 

Saint  Filomena  bore. 


The  diplomas  and  gold  badges  were  then  presented  to  the  following 
members  of  the  graduating  class  by  the  President: 


Anna  Marie  Anderson 
CoRALYN  Avis  Bassett 
Dorothy  Marie  Carston 

LiNA  ESTELLE  ClENDENING 

Arline  Emily  Dodson 
Grace  Ita  Freygang 
Maryon  Cecelia  Mack 
Gertrude  Marie  Meier 
Katherine  Cecelia  Mullens 
Evelyn  Sherman  Myers 


Nea  Mae  Norton 
Marie  Ellen  Onora 
Elizabeth  Perry  Read 
Jeannette  Fabiola  Robert 
Helen  Elizabeth  Rowley 
Agnes  Rita  Salkowsky 
Alberta  Catharine  Clara 


Scheuerlein 
Florence  Josephine  Stokes 
Jessie  Murray  Warner 


Ruth  S.  Whitney 
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NEW  YORK  HOSPITAL  ESTABLISHES  ASTHMA  CLINICS 
IN  EUROPE 

Arthur  F.  Coca,  M.D. 

Department  of  Applied  Immunology,  New  York  Hospital 
In  March  of  last  year,  the  writer  received  from  Professor  Hirszfeld, 
the  acting  director  of  the  Hygienic  Institute  of  Warsaw,  an  invitation  to 
"speak  to  Polish  Scientists  about  our  researches"  upon  the  nature,  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  of  asthma  and  hay  fever.  At  that  time,  it  did  not 
seem  feasible  to  accept  the  invitation,  and  it  became  less  so  when,  in  June, 
Mrs.  Grove  of  this  department  was  awarded  the  Gardner  School  Alumnae 
scholarship,  which  took  her  to  Berlin  for  nine  months'  study  in  the  Koch 
Institute  for  Infectious  Diseases.  However,  when  Dr.  Stillman  offered 
to  assume  responsibility  for  the  routine  duties  of  the  department.  Dr.  Elser 
was  able  to  approve  the  writer's  leave  of  absence,  and  the  invitation  was 
accepted. 

The  letter  of  acceptance  included  an  urgent  recommendation  that  an 
"  ambulatorium "  for  conditions  of  hypersensiriveness  be  established  in 
Warsaw  and  that  physicians  interested  in  this  held  be  called  together  at 
the  institute  for  a  practical  course  such  as  that  given  each  vear  at  the  New- 
York  Hospital;  and  a  detailed  plan  of  organization  of  the  "ambulatorium," 
modeled  upon  that  established  here  by  Dr.  Cooke  was  also  included. 

Professor  Hirszfeld,  in  his  reply,  suggested  that  the  visit  be  made 
near  the  end  of  the  first  Congress  of  Polish  Physicians,  in  order  that  those 
coming  from  the  provinces  might  stay  on  for  the  course.  He  stated  that 
the  organization  plan  would  be  adopted  as  far  as  the  means  of  tlie  insti- 
tutions would  permit. 

In  the  meantime,  Mrs.  Grove  had  received  information  regarding  the 
plans  for  Warsaw  and  had  spoken  to  Dr.  Neufeld,  Director  of  the  Koch 
Institute,  about  them.  Soon  afterward,  the  writer  received  an  invitation 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Berliner  Mikrobiologische  Gesellschaft,  to  speak 
at  one  of  their  meetings.  This  invitation  was  accepted  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  detailed  plan,  which  had  been  sent  to  Warsaw,  was  also  forwarded 
to  Dr.  Neufeld.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  value  of  the  New  York  Hos- 
pital methods  could  be  demonstrated  only  upon  clinical  material,  and  it 
was  urged  that  the  Berlin  physicians  be  asked  to  refer  their  asthmatic  and 
hay  fever  subjects  to  a  special  clinic  for  the  demonstration. 

It  was  necessary  to  carry  by  hand,  to  both  places,  enough  of  all  the 
extracts  to  supply  the  clinics  until  these  agents  could  be  prepared  in  the 
respective  laboratories,  and,  furthermore,  a  quantity  of  the  special  syringes 
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used  here  had  to  be  taken,  in  order  to  initiate  the  service.  Our  practical 
syringes  with  asbestos  covered  plungers  are  not  made  in  Europe. 

At  the  landing  in  Hamburg,  a  letter  was  received  from  Dr.  Neufeld, 
indicating  merely  a  willingness  to  arrange  for  some  demonstration  clinics 
at  the  Koch  Institute.  From  this  it  was  evident  that  Dr.  Neufeld  and  his 
clinical  advisers  entertained  a  decided  skepticism  toward  the  practical 
aspects  of  our  activities;  but,  since  he  also  urgently  requested  a  demon- 
stration previous  to  the  visit  to  Warsaw,  it  was  equally  plain  that  he  was 
quite  ready  to  change  his  opinion  if  the  demonstration  warranted  it. 

Two  days  later,  the  first  demonstration  was  held,  and  about  a  half 
dozen  patients  attended,  all  of  whom  had  been  "treated"  by  local  special- 
ists without  any  improvement.  The  prospect  seemed  unpropitious, 
because  it  was  quite  possible  that  these  patients  belonged  to  a  group  which 
resists  successful  treatment  with  the  specific  method.  Moreover,  the 
attending  clinicians,  several  of  the  highest  rank  in  Berlin,  were  frankly 
fearful  that  a  dangerous  constitutional  reaction  might  result  from  the 
tests,  and  there  was  a  disturbing  tendency  on  their  part  to  interfere  with 
the  testing. 

To  the  surprise  of  every  one,  one  or  more  presumably  significant  posi- 
tive reactions  were  obtained  in  every  case,  and  prophylactic  measures 
could  at  once  be  ordered.  One  of  these  "hopeless"  cases,  who  was  found  to 
be  sensitive  to  cat  dander,  could  be  practically  freed  of  symptoms  within 
a  week  and  remained  so. 

The  second  clinic  was  conducted  with  equal  success,  all  of  the  new 
patients  exhibiting  a  positive  cutaneous  reaction  to  one  or  more  of  the 
tests.  Neufeld  and  his  clinical  advisers  were  then  convinced  of  the  prac- 
tical value  of  the  method,  and,  upon  my  return  from  Warsaw,  they  had 
already  obtained  a  small  sum  of  money  from  a  philanthropic  organization, 
with  which  to  buy  the  special  apparatus  and  materials  needed  for  the 
preparation  of  the  extracts.  The  plan  of  organization  that  had  been 
recommended  was  adopted  in  all  details  under  the  supervision  of  Professor 
Otto,  who  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  investigators  in  the  subject  of 
anaphylaxis. 

During  the  next  four  weeks,  there  was  daily  intensive  instruction  at 
the  institute  in  the  preparation  of  the  extracts  to  two  medical  assistants, 
who  had  been  regularly  assigned  to  that  work,  and  also  to  two  other  vol- 
unteer physicians.  Four  clinics  were  held  weekly,  two  at  noon,  and  two 
in  the  evening. 

Two  demonstration  clinics  were  held  in  the  huge  nose  and  throat 
division  of  the  Charite  Hospital.    Here  the  greatest  skepticism  was 
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encountered,  because  two  of  the  physicians  had,  for  some  years,  been 
attempting,  with  complete  failure,  to  apply  the  specific  method  of  diag- 
nosis with  the  use  of  the  dry  proteins  of  a  well-known  American  firm,  and 
also  with  solutions  prepared  by  a  European  specialist.  Of  the  28  cases 
that  presented  themselves  at  the  first  clinic  here,  only  two  or  three  failed 
to  exhibit  a  diagnostic  skin  reaction.  It  was  most  fortunate  that  Mrs. 
Grove  could  be  present  to  make  all  of  the  several  hundred  test  injections, 
because  it  was  necessary,  while  this  was  being  done,  to  explain  to  the  assem- 
bled 25  or  30  physicians,  the  principles  of  the  procedure,  and  to  demon- 
strate the  positive  reactions. 

The  favorable  impression  created  by  the  success  of  the  demonstration 
upon  asthmatics  in  all  of  whom  the  local  specialists  had  failed  to  deter- 
mine the  exciting  cause,  was  made  evident  later  when  patients  were 
referred  from  the  Charite  to  the  clinic  at  the  Koch  Institute,  where  the 
New  York  Hospital  extracts  were  being  used. 

Reports  have  since  reached  me  that  the  Charite  will  continue  with 
this  plan  until  the  Koch  Institute  is  in  position  to  supply  them  with 
extracts  prepared  according  to  our  methods. 

It  was  surprising  to  find  the  Berlin  specialists  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  proper  technic  of  the  intradermal  injection,  as  first  used  by  Dr. 
Cooke  of  our  staff.  The  Europeans  have  been  influenced  in  this  highly 
important  detail  by  the  practice  of  a  Dutch  specialist,  Storm  van  Leeuwen, 
who  injects  about  five  times  the  volume  that  we  have  found  to  be  proper. 
The  larger  volumes  of  even  poor  extracts  often  produce  non-specific  skin 
reactions  in  non-sensitive  persons,  but  sometimes  fail  to  cause  reactions  in 
sensitive  individuals.  It  was  a  delicate  task  to  impress  the  importance  of 
this  point  upon  the  physicians  who  had  been  looked  upon  as  specialists 
in  this  field,  but  an  unpleasant  experience  finally  drove  it  home.  One 
of  the  local  physicians,  who  was  most  reluctant  to  change  a  settled  habit, 
injected  much  too  large  a  quantity  of  our  strong  house  dust  extract  in  a 
highly  sensitive  individual.  The  patient  soon  began  to  exhibit  symptoms 
of  a  constitutional  reaction,  —  the  first  instance  in  that  clinic.  The 
attack  was  checked  with  adrenalin,  but  not  before  it  had  advanced  to  a 
stage  in  which  the  danger  of  the  large  intradermal  injection  had  become 
evident  to  every  one.  This  experience,  while  it  would  usually  be  considered 
undesirable,  served  here  the  further  useful  end  of  demonstrating  in  a  new 
way.  for  the  Berlin  physicians,  the  specific  activity  of  our  extracts,  as 
well  as  the  efl^ectiveness  of  adrenalin  in  such  emergencies. 

The  clinic  is  now  in  the  tacit  charge  of  Mrs.  Grove,  because  the  local 
physicians  do  not  yet  trust  their  own  judgment  in  the  interpretation  of 
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the  skin  reactions  and  in  the  decisions  regarding  the  appropriate  prophy- 
lactic measures.  The  new  cases  at  each  of  the  four  weekly  cHnics  average 
four  or  five,  wliich  indicates  that  the  service  is  already  well  established. 

The  lecture  delivered  before  the  Berliner  Mikrobiologische  Gesellschaft 
treated  the  theoretical  views  concernuig  human  hypersensitiveness  which 
have  developed  in  the  series  of  studies  that  have  been  published  from  the 
New  York  Hospital  since  1920.  These  views  had  been  discounted  bv 
most  of  the  German  specialists,  largely  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the 
well-known  hygienist,  Robert  Doerr.  The  lecture  has  stimulated  an  added 
interest  in  our  views,  with  the  result  that  experimental  work  has  been 
begun  in  the  Koch  Institute,  with  the  purpose  of  checking  our  fundamental 
findings. 

In  Warsaw  no  prejudice  was  encountered.  There  also,  onlv  very  few 
of  the  asthmatics  (as  compared  with  the  50  per  cent  of  our  own  patients  ) 
failed  to  exhibit  a  significantly  positive  skin  reaction  to  one  or  more  of 
our  extracts.  This  scarcity  of  "non-sensitive"  asthmatics  may  not  be 
representative  of  European  asthmatics  on  the  whole,  but  merely  an  acci- 
dent of  chance.  However  this  may  be,  it  was  indeed  here,  as  it  was  in 
Berlin,  a  most  fortunate  occurrence.  The  demonstrations  in  Warsaw  were 
preceded  by  the  lecture,  which  had  been  translated  into  Polish  and  was 
delivered  by  the  Director  of  the  Hygienic  Institute,  before  several  hundred 
physicians  and  other  scientific  people  from  the  larger  cities  in  Poland. 

The  clinics  were  held  daily  in  the  morning  and  the  laboratory  course 
was  given  in  the  afternoons.  Among  the  more  easily  diagnosed  cases, 
the  most  illuminating  one  to  the  attending  Polish  physicians  was  that  of  a 
man,  who  was  found  to  be  markedly  sensitive  to  rice,  and  who  had  had 
continual  attacks  at  home  during  the  preceding  two  months.  He  stated 
that  he  could  eat  rice  without  harm,  and  was  advised  to  exannne  his  home 
environment  for  rice  in  powdered  form.  At  the  next  clinic  he  reported 
that  two  months  previously  his  mother  had  begun  to  use  rice  starch  for 
the  laundry,  instead  of  potato  starch. 

If  he  is  successful  in  raising  the  funds  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  clinic.  Dr.  Neufeld  plans  to  offer  courses  of  instruction  to  physicians 
desiring  to  specialize  in  the  subject  and  also  to  supply  such  qualified  phy- 
sicians, as  we  do,  with  the  extracts.  He  is  greatly  handicapped  financially 
by  the  fact  that  although  the  Berlin  Medical  Society  formally  sanctioned 
the  establishment  of  the  clinic,  they  have  withheld  authorization  to  collect 
fees  from  the  patients. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  lecture  before  the  Extension  Course  for  Phy- 
sicians that  was  being  held  in  London  under  the  auspices  of  the  League 
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of  Nations,  Dr.  Neufeld  referred  to  the  events  described  above  and  soon 
afterward  the  writer  received  an  invitation  to  speak  in  London.  This 
was  accepted  and  the  lecture  was  given  on  the  evening  of  December  8th. 
As  the  Chairman  of  the  Course  was  making  the  writer  acquainted  with  a 
number  of  the  physicians  who  had  come  to  London  from  various  countries, 
he  greeted  two  members  from  Ireland  with  the  good-humored  remark, 
"You  see  we  have  all  of  the  foreigners  here." 


